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LL NEW local unions chartered by our International must remember that | 
the dues which members must pay to the local are $2.00 a month. This | 

is in accordance with our constitution and by-laws, section 80, pages 34 and 
35. This is inserted because at this time many persons are trying to help © 
organize and they want all laws laid aside just to cover those who would not 
join in the days gone by and who, as a rule, never want to pay for anything. 
This law was made by the International convention and has to be carried 
out. Also it leaves $1.70 in the treasury of the local for its expenses, for no 
matter how high the dues are, the per capita tax to the International Union © 
is only thirty eents per member per month, after the first month. 


Tr. ¥ 


HIS IS also a good time for Joint Councils of our International to look 

carefully into all applications for charters, see that those coming in under | 
the charter are men of good character and their work comes under our | 
jurisdiction. We do not want men who belong under any other trade or © 
calling. Be sure that you do not take in any job seekers who do not have any | 
unionism in them. You can tell who they are better than can the general | 
officers, as you are on the ground where these new unions are being formed. ~ 


TTT 


LL STATES which have so far voted on the Repeal of the Eighteenth | 


Amendment have gone wet—as the saying goes. All kinds of predic- 
tions are being made that the law will be repealed by Christmas. About * 
ninety per cent of the people of the country will be glad, as all it seems to 
have brought with it was disrespect for law, and while it may take some time 
to clean things up and bring that respect back, it will be accomplished, as | 
nothing can remain here which the Federal government does not want and 
we can all rest assured that the people of our time and for years to follow 
will never again try.the “noble” experiment. Yes, we will have some dry 
states, cities and towns, but that will be because the people in those places 
want it that way and that is all right, but where they want it wet, let it be 
wet. If all parties would spend more time working for moderation or even © 
for temperance, we are sure that all would be better off. 


vY-% 


N SEPTEMBER 18, 1933, the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada will 

open in Windsor, Ontario. It will be the forty-ninth annual convention. 

Our International Union is affiliated and will be represented by Brother 

R. Glen of Local No. 119, Milk Wagon Drivers, Chauffeurs and Helpers, Win- 

nipeg, Man., Canada. He is a good officer and has one of the best local unions 
in Canada. 
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Steel Barons Bar Green from 
Labor Conference on Wages 
and Hours 


Washington.—The Labor Advisory 
Board of the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration protested the action of 
President William A. Irvin of the U. 
S. Steel Corporation, President E. G. 
Grace of Bethlehem Steel and other 
steel leaders, in declining to meet with 
William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
one of the Recovery Administration’s 
labor advisers on the steel code, in a 
conference on wages and hours called 
by Secretary of Labor Perkins. 

At the hearings the steel men de- 
manded a 40-hour week, while labor 
asked 30 hours. On wages the steel 
gentry said from 30 to 40 cents an 
hour was high enough for the mini- 
mum wage, while Mr. Green and or- 
ganized labor insisted on 60 cents an 
hour flat. 

Meeting with Secretary of Labor 
Perkins and officials of the Recovery 
Administration, the steel men abrupt- 
ly left the room when Mr. Green ap- 
peared. 

As a member of the Labor Advis- 
ory Board assigned to the steel code 
problem, Mr. Green not only had a 
right to attend the conference, but it 
was his duty to do so. 

At the hearings on the fair compe- 
tition code, organized labor, led by 
Mr. Green, succeeded in knocking the 
company union, which is the pet 
scheme of the steel barons for enslav- 
ing their employes, from the code. 
The success of this fight evidently 
aroused the deep animosity of the 
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anti-union steel men and to show the 
deep-seated nature of their enmity 
for the workers they bolted the con- 
ference rather than discuss hours and 
wages with the leader of the Ameri- 
can labor movement. 

The issue in steel is the guarantee 
of the Recovery Act’s provisions for 
collective bargaining for labor, and 
the interpretation of them, as opposed 
to the industry’s policy of operating 
company unions and barring nation- 
ally organized unions. 

Explaining that he was present at 
the conference as a member of the 
Labor Advisory Board as well as on 
the invitation of Secretary Perkins, 
Green contended the walking out of 
steel leaders was a “challenge to the 
Government,” and added: 

“The question is whether steel is to 
dictate to the Government or whether 
the Government is going to set up 
machinery under the Industrial Re- 
covery Act and require industry to 
work with that machinery.” 

What Green states as the challenge 
of the NRA organization as set up by 
President Roosevelt, consisting of in- 
dustry, labor and consumer advisors, 
is interpreted by other labor leaders 
as of wide danger to the industrial re- 
covery movement. 

President John L. Lewis of the 
United Mine Workers, welcoming a 
showdown, said. 

“Unless the President is prepared 
to force these industrial recalcitrants 
such as the steel. and coal owners, 
there can be no recovery.” 





No Excuse for the Slacker 


Donald Richberg, one-time attor- 
ney for the Railroad Brotherhoods, 
but now chief counsel for the National 
Industrial Recovery Administration, 
of which Gen. Hugh S. Johnson is 
chief administrator, is going to get 
somewhere in putting his “rugged 
wisdom” over to the American people, 
if they give him much more oppor- 
tunity. 


Every time that Richberg opens his 
mouth, grasps his pen or pounds his 
typewriter he says something. This 
is no new experience for him, raising 
his voice for human justice and hu- 
man rights, even though it is the first 
opportunity he has had to say it with 
Uncle Sam standing behind him. 


Here is what he told the Merchants’ 
Association in New York City re- 
cently, of which every word is a gem. 
Read it and save it for future use: 

“In this great emergency there can 
be no honorable excuse for the slacker 
who wastes these precious moments 
with doubting and debate—who pal- 
sies the national purpose with legal- 
= arguments and appeals to preju- 

ice. 


“The great adventure of the Recov- 
ery Act lies in the effort to find a 
democratic and a truly American solu- 
tion of the problem that has produced 
dictatorships in at least three great 
nations since the World War. 


“There is no choice presented to 
American business between intelli- 
gently planned and controlled indus- 
trial operations and a return to the 
gold-plated anarchy that masked as 
‘rugged individualism.’ There is only 
the choice presented between private 
and public election of the directors of 
industry. 

“If the privately elected boards of 
directors and the privately chosen 
managers of industry undertake their 
task and fulfill their responsibility, 
they will end all talk of dictatorships 
and government control of business. 
But if they hold back and waste these 
precious hours, if they take counsel 
with prejudice and doubt, if they fum- 
ble their great opportunity, they may 
suddenly find that it has gone forever. 

“The agony of the hard-headed 
manager who has stood on his head 
successively all his life, viewing the 
supreme achievement of a business 
enterprise as a reduction in the pay 
roll coupled with an increased output; 
who has not felt the slightest respon- 
sibility for maintaining mass pur- 
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chasing power; and who is now sud- 
denly asked to stand on his feet, and, 
when no longer looking at the world 
upside down, to observe that employes 
are really customers, and that the su- 
preme achievement of a business en- 
terprise may be to pay out as much 
money as possible in wages without 
producing more goods than the mar- 
ket will absorb; this agony, he will 
find, will not prove fatal.”—ILNS. 





Code Cuts Union Hours, Not 
Wages, Green Holds 


Washington.—Employers who have 
contracts with trade unions will be 
expected to reduce the number of 
hours for industrial workers to 35 a 
week, without reduction in weekly 
earnings, if they accept President 
Roosevelt’s voluntary blanket code as 
an emergency measure to increase 
employment until specific codes are 
adopted, William Green, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
declared in discussing rumors of wage 
reductions for union members under 
Roosevelt’s proposal. 

Mr. Green pointed out that the code 
provides that clerical workers shall be 
employed no longer than 40 hours a 
week and shall be paid from $12 to 
$15 a week, depending on the commu- 
nity, while mechanical employes are 
to be employed 35 hours a week dur- 
ing the emergency period until De- 
cember 1. A maximum work week of 
40 hours may be adopted for six 
weeks, but the employe must not be 
worked in excess of eight hours a day. 

“My understanding of the blanket 
code is that it was never intended as a 
device for reducing wages,” said Mr. 
Green. 

“The primary purpose of the act is 
to reduce unemployment and to in- 
crease wages. If a reduction in the 
number of hours worked by employes 
in any line of industry is brought 
about under the operation of the blan- 
ket code, the wages paid for the re- 
duced number of hours must be as 


great as those under the longer hours 
worked. 


“This provision is sustained by Sec- 
tion 7 of the blanket code, which 
states as follows: 

“ “Not to reduce the compensation 
for employment now in excess of the 
minimum wages hereby agreed to 
(notwithstanding that the hours 
worked in such employment may be 
hereby reduced) and to increase the 
pay for such employment by an equit- 
able readjustment of all pay sched- 
ules.’ 


“For example, suppose a contract 
between union workers and an em- 
ployer in a shop provides for 44 hours 
a week. In the event that the em- 
ployer agrees to the blanket code, he 
is expected to reduce his hours to 35 
and 40 as provided in the voluntary 
code. The pay must be at least as 
much as that paid under the 44-hour 
week.”—News Letter. 





Those Leaders of Thought 


It was strange and interesting to 
find the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association presenting Gen- 
eral Johnson with one of the worst 
codes of fair practice yet offered by 
any trade association. 

Clearly the terms of the proposed 
code irritated the general, who can 
properly be said to be a bit pugnacious 
and a whole lot conscientious in his 
job of raising wages and cutting 
hours. 

Our daily newspapers have posed 
as leaders—leaders of thought and 
leaders in ethics. 


A great many incidents have served 
to dim the luster of this self-polished 
halo and this is one more in the record. 

The newspapers offered a proposed 
code so filled with exits for greedy 
publishers that it is a question 
whether there are more exits or wall 
space. 


If the publishers gets a sock in the 
eye it will be well deserved. 
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Jobless Demand Fees Paid 
Employment Agencies 


New York.—Glaring frauds on un- 
employed workers were revealed when 
two private employment agencies— 
the Longacre Employment Agency 
and Coutant’s Chauffeurs’ Agency— 
were closed by the New York City 
License Department. 

Jobless men and women who in 
some instances had paid all their cash 
to the employment agencies besieged 
the department for demands for re- 
dress. They told of futile quests for 
mythical jobs, resulting in the expen- 
diture of as much as 95 cents for car- 
fare, usually borrowed; the sending of 
several applicants for one job, and the 
refusal on the part of the employing 
agent to refund fees when he had 
failed to provide work. The fees, rang- 
ing from $6 to $40, represented in 
most cases all the money the appli- 
cants had. 

Over 200 claims for return of fees 
amounting to $1,656 were filed against 
the Longacre agency and 46 claims 
amounting to $848.20 against the 
Chauffeurs’ agency. Proprietors of 
the concerns are liable to be prose- 
cuted for violation of the employment 
agency law. 





AFL Issues Charters to 122 
Labor Unions 


Washington. — The rising tide of 
bona fide labor organization is thor- 
oughly emphasized by the fact that 
the American Federation of Labor 
has issued 122 charters since July 3, 
Frank Morrison, secretary of the Fed- 
eration, announced. 

The new locals are located in all 
parts of the United States, and are 
especially numerous and active in 
those cities where the employers, de- 
spite the mandatory provisions of the 
National Recovery Act, have endeav- 
ored by direct and indirect methods to 
force the workers to join the notor- 
ious company union—a form of or- 


ganization which General Hugh §&. 
Johnson, Recovery Administrator, 
told Robert P. Lamont, president of 
the American Iron and Steel Institute, 
had no place in the Institute’s fair 
competition code for the iron and steel 
industry. 

A survey of the charters include 
automobile workers in Michigan, rub- 
ber workers in Ohio, sawmill and tim- 
ber workers in the Northwestern 
States, radio and television workers in 
Philadelphia, steel workers wherever 
the iron and steel industry is located, 
cleaners and dyers, aluminum work- 
ers, aircraft workers, and dozens of 
other trades in which working men 
and women feel the urge of joining 
with their fellow workers to secure 
shorter hours, higher wages, and an 
increasing share of the wealth which 
their labor largely produces. 

Officials of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor do not anticipate any 
material let-up in the demand of the 
workers for bona fide organization 
and are continually extending the 
Federation’s activities to every sec- 
tion of the country. 





A Good Ruling 


The decision of Assistant Attorney- 
General W. H. Eagle of Tennessee 
frustrating an attempt of sweatshop 
employers to set up their establish- 
ments in homes is highly commend- 
able. 

The Tennessee labor law fixes a 
limit of 1014 hours a day for women 
employes in certain industries, and 
provides for inspectors to see that the 
law is enforced. Seeking to evade the 
law some employers conceived the 
idea of placing machinery to manu- 
facture wearing apparel in homes and 
hiring members of a family to oper- 
ate it. 

Commissioner of Labor W. E. Ja- 
cobs promptly spotted this practice as 
ignoring the hours’ law and violating 
the rights of women workers. He sub- 
mitted the matter to the Attorney 
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General’s Office. Assistant Attorney- 
General Eagle decided that under the 
machinery-in-the-home scheme there 
could be no supervision of hours and 
consequently no assurance that the 
limit of 1014 hours per day for women 
operatives was being complied with. 
He also directed attention to the code 
provision which stipulates that no 
room in a tenement or dwelling used 
for eating and sleeping could be used 
for the manufacture of wearing ap- 
parel or cigars, except for members 
of the immediate family. “The inten- 
tion of the labor code,” Mr. Eagle 
stated, “was to throw protection 
around people who need it.” 


In Tennessee, as in every other 
state, there are always many subver- 
sive employers who seek to continue 
the exploitation of women workers re- 
gardless of statutory mandates inhib- 
iting this nefarious practice. Dead- 
ened to the humanitarian standards 
of progressive citizens, these indus- 
trial reactionaries respond to nothing 
but the heavy hand of the law applied 
to them with pugilistic strength. It is 
to be hoped that both Commissioner 
of Labor Jacobs and Assistant Attor- 
ney-General Eagle will continue their 
commendable efforts to rid Tennessee 
of these barnacles on humane labor 
conditions. 





Responsibility of Directors 


Directors of corporations who by 
long-continued habit have come to 
look upon their jobs as sinecures cre- 
ated principally to enable them to 
pocket handsome fees for attending 
board meetings will do well to follow 
the course of proceedings in the case 
of the bankrupt Insull Securities Cor- 
poration. 

Garfield Charles, referee in bank- 
ruptcy, after a hearing on the petition 
of the receivers of that sadly deflated 
concern, whose stockholders were left 
apparently holding the bag after the 
great debacle, has authorized them to 
file suit to recover from the directors 


$37,000,000 alleged to have been lost 
because of their failure to exercise 
proper care and judgment in super- 
vising the work of their executive 
officers. 

The contention, if sustained by the 
courts, will put a period to the laissez 
faire attitude of directors who have 
been content to draw their pay for 
rubber-stamping the activities of 
company Officials, often no more than 
ex post facto approval of undertak- 
ings already a fait accompli when 
brought to the attention of the 
boards. 





Nine-Day Payless Furlough 
Condemned 


Washington.—The nine days’ fur- 
lough without pay imposed upon pos- 
tal employes during the three months’ 
period ending September 30, is given 
a courteous yet sound drubbing by 
Edward J. Gainor, president of the 
National Association of Letter Car- 
riers, in an editorial in the Postal Rec- 
ord. He says: 

“This furlough plan will be revealed 
in the light of its own works. Is this 
the reaction of a self-sustaining pos- 
tal policy in practical operation? Can 
it be made operative at all without 
further sweeping reductions in postal 
facilities and services? Will its gen- 
eral plan and purpose permit it to do 
teamwork with the National Recov- 
ery Act intended to restore prosper- 
ity and on which millions now base 
such fervent hopes? In the finals, will 
it aid in balancing the national or pos- 
tal budget? These are pertinent ques- 
tions that must be answered in the 
light of hard experience. 

“Throughout its history this Asso- 
ciation has taken the larger view of 
things. We do not protest or condemn 
for the mere sake of doing so. Con- 
structive proposals always temper our 
criticisms. In this nine-day furlough 
order, however, something momen- 
tous has happened; something that is 
destined to have a profound effect on 
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public and postal welfare and the liv- 
ing standards of a great army of cap- 
able workers rendering an indispens- 
able service. With the major facts of 
the present absurd depression before 
us, we insist that this new furlough 
plan, levying further heavy tribute on 
the letter carrier, as well as all postal 
workers, does not make for social or 
postal welfare and is in direct conflict 
with the broader industrial program 
now taking definite shape and direc- 
tion to insure prosperity’s return. In- 
stead of the imposition of these added 
furloughs, and in view of steadily in- 
creasing living costs, the 15 per cent 
wage cut should be suspended and 
postal wages be re-established at their 
basic levels.” 





Shirt Factory Employes Paid 
$2 Per Week 


Washington. — Sweatshop condi- 
tions in the shirt industry, with plants 
working overtime and half the em- 
ployes earning less than $7.40 in a 
busy week, were revealed in a report 
made public by Miss Frances Perkins, 
Secretary of Labor. 

The survey of the shirt industry, 
the first of a series of investigations 
which the department hopes to under- 
take in co-operation with state and in- 
dustrial groups, showed median earn- 
ings ranging from $9 in New York to 
$5.50 in Delaware, with a record 
“low” of $2 a week in one Pennsyl- 
vania plant. 

“If the earnings of the women, who 
constitute the bulk of the employes, 
are considered separately, each of the 
medians is 10 to 30 cents lower,” the 
report stated. 

“The men and boys employed in the 
shirt industry work mostly in the cut- 
ting rooms, cutters and markers be- 
ing among the highest paid workers. 
Of the employes in the cutting rooms, 
53 per cent earned $15 or more a week. 

“But of the 18,378 women workers 
studied in the nine states only 10 per 
cent earned as much as $12 a week, 


and 35 per cent earned less than $6 a 
week. 

“Machine operators averaged $7.30; 
pressers, who mostly use gas hand 
irons, $7.90; and miscellaneous occu- 
pations, including thread clippers, ex- 
aminers, sorters, boxers and floor 
girls earned the lowest pay, their me- 
dian earnings being $6.60. Many of 
the youngest and older workers are 
employed in these latter occupations. 

“Most of the plants visited were 
found to be busier than they had been 
for the past year or two. In a few 
cases plants were working overtime, 
hours ranging up to 5714 a week.” 

About 20,000 pay rolls were investi- 
gated, but the report added that the 
industry keeps very poor records. 

The survey included the following 
states: Connecticut, Delaware, Indi- 
ana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Mis- 
souri, New Jersey, New York, Penn- 
sylvania. 





The Farmer’s Discoveries 


Perhaps the most encouraging 
phase of the farmer’s troubles is that 
they have caused him to look with a 
new and inquiring mind on economic 
and social problems. 

He has discovered that the world 
has changed much — that methods 
that were good thirty years ago are 
disastrous now. He is finding out that 
no one can prosper alone in a world in 
which the interests of every business, 
every producer, are inextricably in- 
termingled. He is finding the co-op- 
erative ideal—whether in industry, or 
agriculture, or simply social relations 
—points the road to stability and per- 
manence. ; 

During the depression thousands of 
farmers have joined co-operatives. 
Thousands of others have redoubled 
their efforts in behalf of their co-op- 
eratives, where before they simply 
held “passive” memberships. These 
are the farmers that are applying real 
business methods to farming and that 
are in line to profit in the future. 
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Workers Should Kill the 
Company Unions 


Washington.—A trenchant denun- 
ciation of the notorious company 
union comes from the pen of Fred 
Hewitt, editor of the Machinists’ 
Monthly Journal, the official organ of 
the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, in an editorial on “The Right 
to Organize” under the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act. He says: 

“That these nondescript organiza- 
tions dubbed company unions are im- 
potent and incapable of securing any 
benefits for those they assume to rep- 
resent has been proven times without 
number. Company unions are, and al- 
ways have been, just what the name 
implies — inactive groups controlled 
by the company, or companies, by 
which they are employed.” 

Pointing out that under the Recov- 
ery Act workers are not only free to 
join bona fide unions without inter- 
ference from even the most violent 
anti-trade union employers, Mr. Hew- 
itt continues: 

“Of course, the workers are not 
compelled to join labor unions, but it 
would appear that having the right to 
do so they would, in order to reap the 
benefits of united and concerted ac- 
tion in any movement to protect or 
advance their interest, hasten to file 
their application for membership in 
the organization having jurisdiction 
over the craft, or industry, in which 
they find employment. If they do so, 
company unions will cease to exist and 
labor control by employers will be a 
thing of the past. 

“At last the workers have The 
Right to Organize. Will they exercise 
this right is the all-important ques- 
tion which remains to be answered ?” 





Again the Critics Come Forth 


In this period of tremendous 
growth and unmatched achievement, 
the critics of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor again show their colors. 

It has been said a great many times 


that it is as fatal to be stabbed in the 
back by a friend*as to be stabbed in 
front by a foe. 


Usually it is the pretending friend 
who goes around and plants the knife 
in the back. 

Today the American Federation of 
Labor is plunging ahead in a tremen- 
dous organizing movement. No day 
passes when growth is not recorded. 
New charters are being issued by the 
dozen. New members are coming in 
by the thousand. The workers are 
showing America what they will do 
when they are free to act. 


It seems to the intellectuals and the 
near-intellectuals a good time to get 
out the harpoon. It is good tea-table 
sport, it appears. 

Meanwhile the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is organizing workers. 
Meanwhile its leaders in Washington 
are working 15, 18 and 20 hours a day 
in the tremendous National Recovery 
movement which has brought with it 
freedom for labor to organize. 

Nothing like this hour has ever 
been known. Not even the war was 
like it, for the war was organized de- 
struction; this is organized building 
for a better nation. 

In New York a very splendid lady 
resigned from a NIRA committee be- 
cause she wanted to protest against 
what she thought was a labor pledge 
that there would be no more strikes. 
She wasn’t satisfied with Labor’s lead- 
ership; she wanted to be the leader, 
= tell Labor what it’s policies should 

e. 

Of course Labor didn’t promise not 
to strike. It didn’t promise anything, 
as a matter of fact. It joined in creat- 
ing arbitration machinery for the pur- 
pose of settling strikes and lockouts, 
not to stop them. 

There are a great many who would 
like to do the leading. They think 
there is a certain sport in leading. 
There is a place in the sun. They do 
not know about the mortality rate 
among trade union leaders. They 
think of leadership in terms of learned 
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discussions and in terms of the front 
page. ‘ 

The difficulty is, however, that 
unions elect their leaders. They pick 
them themselves. 

Therefore, labor leadership is re- 
sponsive to the wishes of the workers. 
However much the dear interlopers 
and advisers of the coffee shops and 
tea tables may dislike this, it is the 
fact—and a mighty healthy fact it is, 
for may there be mercy on the labor 
movement when it falls into the hands 
of those who are not OF Labor, of 
those whose great game in life is self- 
exploitation. 

All who have ability may serve the 
Labor Movement and there are many 
who do so serve. But when it comes 
to formulating policies, to speaking 
with the deciding voice, to issuing the 
orders—that is for Labor itself, by 
its vote and through its elected 
spokesmen. 

There is no likelihood that the men 
of labor and the women of labor who 
have fought the long battle, who have 
created the labor movement, will give 
up their power of self-control. The 
carping critics will have their pleas- 
ure, of course, even though they dam- 
age the structure of Labor. But it is 
the task of the organized wage earn- 
ers to go forward, strong in their own 
wisdom, building more strongly a 
movement for the protection of work- 
ers under the control of workers. 

Let the critics of Labor beware this 
hour. It is NOT the hour for tearing 
down.—ILNS. 


This Code in the Head 


A radio jokestress wise cracked 
about a code in the head. 

But codes are no jokes, as many an 
unwary one will discover. 

Once a code is approved by the Pres- 
ident, it is the law for the industry. 

If the code is violated by an em- 
ployer, there is punishment to follow. 

Already codes have raised wages 
and shortened hours, despite abuse 
and violations. 








Industrial codes are a new kind of 
law. Keep that in mind. It is impor- 
tant. 





Purchasing Power 


One of the admirable features of 
the National Recovery Act is its 
avowed aim to “increase the consump- 
tion of industrial and agricultural 
products by increasing purchasing 
power.” This lifts the new law from 
mere commonplaceness, and sets it in 
line with the new economic trend. It 
unquestionably underwrites Labor’s 
primary contention that wages are 
more important than dividends to the 
ongoing life of a nation. 

On the whole, too, it must be said 
that the Recovery Administration has 
proceeded with good sense, dispatch 
and courage in seeking to fulfill this 
aim. 

Dangers, however, still lie in the 
offing. These adhere in two ideas: 
one is that when hours are shortened, 
the weekly wage should be automat- 
ically cut; the other that purchasing 
power can be increased by dividing 
wages as between skilled and un- 
skilled workers. 

For years certain bankers and in- 
dustrialists have looked with envy 
upon the building trades, the printing 
industry, the metal trades, the rail- 
road industry, and deplored the so- 
called aristocracy of Labor, and the 
supposed high wages paid in these 
fields. They have advocated “putting 
wage rates in line with the general 
trend” meaning drawing skilled down 
to the level of the unskilled. 

It is known that certain employers 
would be willing to use the National 
Recovery Act to do this very thing if 
they could. 

But two things stand in the way; 
the unions and the law. The law seeks 
to increase purchasing power. Pur- 
chasing power cannot be increased 
merely by levelling all wages down to 
a low plane. — Electrical Workers’ 
Journal. 
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(By JOHN M. GILLESPIE) 


Tue CONVENTION of the American Federation of Labor will open its session 
in Washington on October 2, 1933. It is expected that it will be one of the 
largest conventions held in years, as many of the new laws passed by Con- 
gress during its last session will be discussed and gone over, especially the 
Industrial Recovery Act. Washington right now is about the busiest place 
in our country and no doubt will be when the convention opens. 

During this convention the memorial dedicated to Mr. Samuel Gompers, 
who for many years was President of the American Federation of Labor, will 
be unveiled. This will be one of the outstanding events of the convention, 
doing honor to that great and true trade unionist, who served his people and 
his country well; who never faltered, never gave up until that which he 
started was ended and ended right. 

No man in the entire Labor world was more respected than our good old 
Sam, as we all liked to call him. There is no doubt in our minds but that 
thousands of his friends who may not be delegates to the convention will be 
there for the unveiling and dedication of that well deserved memorial. Sub- 
scriptions to the monument were made by all trade unions, national and 
international, throughout the United States and Canada. The space occupied 
by the monument was granted by an act of Congress. It is just one block 
from the American Federation of Labor Building, and this building also 
contains a memorial room in which may be found many interesting works 
and articles by Mr. Gompers. 

The writer had the pleasure of a personal acquaintance with Mr. Gompers 
for over twenty years and spent some very happy days as well as nights 
with the dear old gentleman and it was an education just to sit and listen 
to him talk on any subject. When his day’s work was done the rest of the 
night belonged to him and his friends, and he had many, inside and outside 
of the Labor Movement. He could fight with a person all day in the con- 
vention over some bill for Labor which was going before Congress and 
entertain that same person in the evening when the convention adjourned 
for the day. 

I also had the pleasure of being chairman of the committee that took 
him on a speaking tour in Massachusetts to cities where the Socialists and 
so called Reds were at that time making a great deal of trouble for the 
American Federation of Labor unions. He addressed meetings at night and 
during the day attended luncheons given in each of the cities by the Chamber 
of Commerce and Labor representatives. 

While coming into the city of Lowell, where he was scheduled to speak 
that night, we passed a newspaper office and there received the first infor- 
mation of the sinking of the Lusitania. We drew it to his attention and he 
said that probably meant the first step towards our country entering the 
world war. From then on we all know what happened, as all reports indi- 
cated we would get into the war. 

In the different cities we visited, it was a great pleasure to see him on 
the platform with the disturbing element trying to cross-question him, and 
to the satisfaction of all in attendance he finally succeeded in getting the 
best of them and they quieted down. 

There were many points to his interesting life which we are not going 
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to try to bring out in this story; we are just reciting memories of some of 
the happenings in which our organization had a part with him in his many 
battles at conventions and during entertainments at which he was present. 
He was heard, on more than one occasion, to say that for a real good enter- 
tainment and a real good time the teamsters’ unions, locally and nationally, 
were always at the top of the list. He repeated this remark at the last 
entertainment he attended before passing away. This entertainment took 
place during the 1924 convention held in E] Paso, Texas, when our delegates 
and officers gave a dinner in Jaurez, Mexico, at which were present the 
fraternal delegates from Germany and Great Britain, and President Tobin 
asked Mr. Gompers to come over just to say “Hello.” True to his word that 
he would come, he got away from his nurse at the hotel and spent the rest 
of the evening with the Teamsters and their friends, enjoying himself to 
the fullest extent. 

On the adjournment of the convention, President Gompers, with a large 
delegation, went to Mexico City to attend the inauguration of the President, 
and when we said good-bye to him we little thought it was the last time 
we were going to see him alive. He took sick in Mexico City and was hurried 
back to the United States, where he died. 

As the train bearing his body moved across the country, each place where 
the train made a stop large crowds gathered at the station to pay their last 
respects to their dear, departed friend. The representatives of our union 
continued to Washington with the train and from there to New York, where 
the final services took place in the Elks’ lodge room—as he was an Elk— 
and then to the cemetery. 

There existed between President Gompers and our International Officers, 
as well as between local officers of our unions throughout the country, an 
outstanding friendship and I know there will be moments of sorrow mingled 
with moments of joy in their minds when the monument dedicated to the 
memory of this grand old man is unveiled in Washington in October. I know 
that members of our organization, when taking a vacation trip and passing 
through Washington, after his memorial is unveiled, will stop and pay their 
respects to the memory of President Gompers, whose entire life was devoted 
to the interests of those who toil and whose command to organize has 
inspired William Green, the Executive Council and all others left behind 
him, to carry on. 


TTF 


Y 

N 0 DOUBT our membership throughout the country noticed in the newspaper 
an account of the appointment by the President of the United States, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, of our International President, Daniel J. Tobin, as Regional Di- 
rector of Public Works, his district to consist of the States of Indiana, Illinois, 
Ohio, Michigan and Wisconsin, with a population of approximately 25,500,000 
and an expenditure in the district of an amount equal to $500,000,000. This 
was certainly not only an honor to our General President but also a distinct 
honor to our International Union. 

President Tobin never sought the position and was asked by James 
Farley, Postmaster-General, United States Senator Frederick VanNuys 
and Governor McNutt of Indiana not to refuse to accept it without first 
giving it careful consideration and thought, because they said the President, 
as well as themselves, wanted a man in this position whom all classes could 
trust and who in their opinion had the ability to make a record for the 
Government. 
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President Tobin talked the matter over with his associates in the office 
and reached the decision that he could not accept the appointment, due to 
the large amount of work to be taken care of in our own organization, and 
on July 29 sent the following telegram to President Roosevelt: 


Indianapolis, Indiana, July 29, 1933. 


“Hon. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
President of the United States, 
Executive Offices, 

Hyde Park, N. Y. 


I am deeply grateful to you for the honor conferred and the 
confidence reposed in me by you appointing me as Regional Admin- 
istrator for the district consisting of the States of Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Ohio and Michigan. Because my services are needed 
now more than at any time since the world war to help towards 
steadying, counseling and directing the workers of the nation, I 
must reluctantly decline the honor and the appointment. I am 
sure you will understand the great need of my remaining to en- 
deavor to steer the toilers of the nation at this crucial time when 
our country is confronted with an economic crisis never equaled in 
our history and which you are helping in an almost super-human 
manner to relieve. There is no sacrifice I would not gladly make to 
assist you, but I know I can render the greatest help by remaining 
with the workers, where I am, and where I can serve you, and our 
country, in the fullest measure of zeal and patriotism. 


DANIEL J. TOBIN.” 


Little did we ever think thirty years ago, when the Teamsters started 
to organize, that there would be among our membership a man who, as our 
President, would some day be so honored. We are proud of it and justly so. 
President Tobin was also honored when selected as Chairman of the Labor 
Department of the National Democratic Campaign Committee, where he 
made a record which will stand for all time to come. 

In conclusion let me say, President Tobin and our International Union 
are behind the President one hundred per cent and will in every way possible 
assist him during his term of office. 


TTF 


Arrer LABOR DAY many of our local unions will again begin to hold their 
regular meetings, as summer is almost over. Those who were lucky enough 
to have a cottage or camp on some seashore or lake will, with their families, 
be back home getting ready for the opening of the schools. 

With all the new laws which have recently been enacted by our govern- 
ment it would not be a bad move on the part of our members if they would 
attend the meetings of their local and hear and learn just what the next 
two years may mean to us. It is quite possible that we may have to be 
sure of our next Congress in order that every part of the Recovery Act is 
carried out and that any and all benefits derived from it for the workers 
may be retained for all time to come. 

By being present at your meetings you can learn more about your union 
and what is best for you and your family than you can learn from taking a 
ride, going to the movies or standing on the corner and letting the other 
fellow do the work and hold the union together. There will still be plenty 
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of time in which to enjoy yourselves, for union meetings are seldom held 
oftener than every two weeks or once a month, and surely any good union 
member should not kick on giving that much time for his own interest and 
the interest of his fellow members. Make up your mind to be on the job. 


TTF 


I, IS AMUSING to read articles and paid advertisements appearing in the 
newspapers where the employers say they will go along with the President 
and his Recovery Act in trying to create plenty of work for the unemployed, 
thus obtaining plenty of publicity for themselves. At the same time, we, in 
Labor offices, are receiving letters and telegrams from different sections of 
the country from our members, from Central Labor Unions and organizers, 
complaining that men in the milk, bread and laundry business are being 
discharged just as soon as it becomes known that they have joined the union 
in their district or are forming a new one. Some wise attorney, we assume, 
has told them that they do not come under the law and they don’t have to 
have a union man in their employ if they don’t want him. It reads just like 
the action of the up-to-date outlaw, meeting you with a rose in one hand 
and a blackjack in the other. Of course, when the local man calls on these 
employers to take up with them the case of the discharged man they have 
plenty of excuses to offer if they do agree to meet the representative or 
committee. But in ninety-nine out of one hundred cases the man discharged 
was all right with the company and had been in their employ over a period of 
time but became wrong when he decided to join the union and did become 
a member. 

Perhaps something can be done about this later on, as the President of 
the United States is going to make good on this Recovery Act and no set of 
small-minded business men are going to stand in his way or in the way of a 
return to happy days and prosperity to the people of America. So come 
along, all you employers who have signed the pledge, “We will do our part,” 
and go ahead and do it, and give your workers a chance to live and live right. 


TTF 


Win ALL the trials and trouble which the people of our country have had 
in the last three and a half years, some sort of an event is always coming 
up which helps take our minds off of ourselves and our hardships. 

The great Chicago World’s Fair is day after day making new records 
as to attendance as wéll as furnishing new thrills. Just a few weeks ago a 
part of the Italian fleet of twenty-four seaplanes were safely landed at the 
fair grounds and received one of the greatest welcomes ever given to anyone 
visiting our shores, and justly so, because they accomplished a wonderful 
feat. The description sent out over the radio gave us a chance to all but 
see what was going on at the reception. It also gave us the news in advance 
as to what we may expect in the future in the way of ocean travel and, we 
are sorry to say, future wars will have one more powerful weapon to use 
against nations as well as defenseless peoples who, while in this world, would 
rather live in peace and not have war always staring them in the face. But, 
as stated at the beginning of this article, it is a good thing to have these 
affairs of importance come up, for they take our minds off ourselves and 
our troubles. 


TY ¥ 
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Brief for Labor Advisory Board on the Code Submitted for the 
Retail Lumber, Lumber Products, Building Materials 
and Building Specialties Industry in 
Washington, August 16 


By DANIEL J. TOBIN 


General President, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs and Helpers of America 


Tas RETAIL building material industry, which includes lumber, cement, ce- 
ment blocks, stone, tile, brick, and like materials, embodies in its employment 
drivers, chauffeurs and helpers who constitute at least 70 per cent of the 
employees in this industry. Out of this number 35 per cent are organized in 
the large cities throughout the United States. 


The number of employees in this industry, as a result of the practical 
stoppage of building during the past three years, has been substantially 
reduced and its members today now employed total 40 per cent of the 
number that were employed in 1929. There are approximately about 85,000 
individuals engaged, or drawing salaries as workers, in the retail lumber and 
building material industry. This includes salesmen, office employees, drivers, 
helpers (who are men who ride with the trucks and wagons and help to load 
and unload materials), yard men, who can be classed as laborers, sometimes 
called talley-men or loaders. The greatest number of these employees are 
drivers, chauffeurs and helpers, described above. At least 70 per cent of 
the total number of employees in this industry are drivers, chauffeurs and 
helpers. It is easy to understand that unless there are drivers and chauffeurs 
hauling the material, there is not much room for other employees. We 
strongly object to the rate of wages contained in the code of fair competition 
submitted by the employers in this industry; especially do we object to the 
wage scale where the scale of wages is contained, in article 4, page 2, under 
the heading of MINIMUM WAGE, which runs from $11.00 per week in 
towns and cities under 2,500 in population to $14.00 per week in cities of a 
population of 500,000 or over. Membership of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters and Chauffeurs have within their organization for a number of 
years thousands of this class of workers whose average wages run from 
$25.00 per week to $40.00 per week. In the smaller cities and towns where 
the cost of living is much lower than in large cities, the minimum wage is 
not less than $25.00 per week, and in most of these places the individual is 
guaranteed by the employer a week’s work, or continuous employment. In 
the large cities, especially in the cities of the Northwest, men receive wages 
ranging from $5.50 a day on a one and one-half ton truck, to $8.00 per day 
on a 5 or 6-ton truck, and time and one-half for overtime. This class of 
workers, while very often not classed as so-called skilled tradesmen, never- 
theless require skill and judgment of a nature far exceeding that required 
of the average tradesman, in order that they may safely guard the expensive 
property that they handle, and also guard the lives and the welfare of the 
thousands of individuals in our congested cities and towns and even now in 
our main roads leading from town to town, or from city to city, where the 
traffic has increased since the days of the horse-drawn vehicle in an almost 
unbelievable manner. Any one of us sitting here who drives a car, or who 
has had the opportunity of ever riding on or driving a truck can realize the 
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great skill and care necessary to handle a large load of lumber which has to 


be transported through the most congested districts within the confines of 
one of our large cities. 


In addition to this, the average chauffeur, or driver of a truck, must be 
able to make repairs, at least temporary repairs, on the expensive vehicle 
which he operates, and which costs on the average from $1,500.00 to 
$7,500.00. The driver, or chauffeur, who is not able to make repairs on the 
road is useless to his employer. 

Ninety-five per cent of the transportation of building material is done 
today by motor truck in the cities and towns of the United States. Men are 
considered old for this class of employment when they reach the age of 40 
years. Horse drivers of competence who have reached this age have been 
thrown on the junk pile and younger, more alert men with all their faculties 
intensely active, are employed in their places. Today in this industry sta- 
tistics of accidents and deaths are so frightful that the figures now at hand 
are almost staggering. Any state in the Union can show to anyone inter- 
ested that the death rate from accidents from motor driven vehicles is con- 
tinually increasing, because of the increase in traffic. I think that the number 
of deaths resulting from accidents in motor driven vehicles in the United 
States was close to 40,000 last year and the number of accidents where men 
have been injured, with broken legs, etc., run as high as 100,000 in some 
years. The last statement is conservative, as there has been no actual count 
kept of the number of individuals who have been.hurt and who have been laid 
up as a result of such accidents, for periods running from one week to six 
months. Statistics show that there is also a large number of deaths through 
accident in our own membership. We know something of the danger that 
drivers of motor-driven vehicles hauling building material throughout the 
country encounter in their daily work. The death rate in this industry equals 
the rate in the mining and structural iron industries. The necessity of highly 
skilled, experienced men who are careful and possess judgment of space and 
distance, altering their methods of operation in accordance with the condi- 
tions of the weather, can be readily seen. In the winter season, during the 
months of frost, snow and ice, it is much more difficult, and requires greatly 
skilled men to operate a motor driven vehicle than in the summer season. 
The average number .in families amongst our membership is 4.57. This 
includes husband and wife. Ninety-five per cent of the individuals engaged 
in this industry are American born, 99 per cent of the membership engaged 
in this industry are literate, as they must be able to read and write, load 
and deliver, and very- often collect for part of their load. This class of 
workers, because of the physical exertion necessary, must live and maintain 
their bodies accordingly. Therefore, the wage that we have been able to 
obtain through organization of this class of workers has been necessary in 
order that they may live as Americans with decent homes and living condi- 
tions and earn sufficient to send their children to school and as the years are 
limited in which those men are retained in this employment, it should be 
recognized by all honest individuals that a living wage, sufficient to set aside 
a portion for the days when they will be unemployed because of the fact that 
the worker is disqualified because of his 40 years and is thereby thrown on 
the human junk pile. This condition has increased in recent years because 
of our modern mechanized method of employment. The average five-ton 
truck driver hauling building material today hauls as much as four sets of 
horses would do 20 years ago. Therefore, I am safe in saying that even in 
the years before the depression, ending in 1929, there was almost five times 
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as much building material hauled with the same number of men as was 
employed in 1909. 


We ask that the wages of this class of work be not less than $25.00 per 
week of 40 hours in cities or towns of less than 25,000 for trucks running a 
hauling capacity of 114 tons, and that $30.00 for a week of 40 hours be the 
wage for trucks running from 114 to 314 tons, and that for trucks running 
from 31% tons to 714 tons capacity that $36.00 a week be guaranteed for a 
40-hour week. This scale will not be more than is now being paid for this 
class of work in most of the large cities and towns in our country, especially 
is it true in the districts that are organized. 


The danger of setting a low minimum wage by the N. R. A. is that the 
minimum wage becomes the maximum wage in this instance, as it has been 
in the trade union movement. We find that there are very few employers 
who pay more than the rate of wages set up by the trade union movement in 
their industry. The rate of wages set by the trade union movement is the 
minimum wage, but it always, or very nearly always, becomes the maximum. 
Setting a rate of wage of $13.00 or $14.00 a week as specified in the document 
submitted by the employers in the retail lumber and building material 
employment, is an injury to thousands of men now receiving a much 
higher wage, especially to the organized individuals in this employment. 
It is not a living wage as we understand it who have brought up families 
in our country. I know, because I have driven a lumber team drawn with 
horses 35 years ago. I have raised a large family, and I never received, 
even in those days, for this class of work less than $14.00 per week, in the 
city of Boston. Anyone interested will find that lumber drivers on horse- 
drawn vehicles in those days had a wage scale of $14.00 per week in 1905, 
1906 and 1907, that the scale was raised after that. I mention Boston, because 
this is where I worked. For 26 years I have lived in Indiana and I know 
something of the Middle West. 

I know how difficult, how heart-breaking it is to endeavor to raise a 
family on such miserable wages, and the cost of living today is much 
higher than it was in those days. 

It must also be recognized that you are now about to set a wage which 
will govern the workers in this industry for some time to come, and that 
the cost of living is bound to increase from five to twenty per cent within 
the next year. We are not opposed to a reasonable increase in the cost 
of living because we realize that cut-throat competition and cheap living 
costs have destroyed the welfare of our nation, but we must have a wage 
commensurate with the cost of living and we must have a wage that will 
permit us to save something for the days, months and years when we will 
be thrown aside because other men, younger, with more elasticity, are 
replacing us. g 

It is a well known fact that prices in building materials have increased 
substantially in recent weeks. Lumber and cement especially. Payment 
of living wages is not the cause of the demoralization that has existed in 
this industry. Cut-throat competition is the cause. 

We are unalterably opposed to the employment of individuals under 
the age of 18 years operating building material trucks. The work is too 
dangerous and the lives of the public must be protected against incompetent, 
inexperienced operators. 

No number of working hours is guaranteed in the code presented by 
the employers in this industry. A man may arrive at work in the morning, 
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obtain employment for one, two or three hours, then be sent home, and 


earn 30, 60 or 90 cents for the day. 


Every chauffeur, driver and helper in the building material industry in 
Cook County, Illinois, is organized and receiving a much higher wage than 
proposed by this code. They are not organized in Milwaukee. Milwaukee is 
a competitor of Chicago or of Cook County. Building material is delivered 
now by retailers a distance or 50 or 75 miles because of our improved 


highways. 
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Can’t Please Them All 


The Washington Daily News weeps 
because of its sad discovery that the 
American labor movement “has failed 
during the last few weeks to take ad- 
vantage of its unique opportunities 
under the Recovery Law to organize 
unions.” 


On the other hand, the editorial 
sleuth of the New York Times sheds 
copious tears because organized labor 
has taken such emphatic advantage 
of its organizing possibilities as to 
embarrass General Hugh S. Johnson, 
Recovery Administrator. After re- 
ferring to President Roosevelt’s 
achievements in settling the coal 
strike and in setting up a board of ar- 
bitration to adjust disputes arising 
under the codes, the Times laments: 

“But there remains the trouble 
which has been caused General John- 
son by the eagerness of certain labor 
leaders to take advantage of the 
‘blanket code’ and the*several indus- 
trial codes in order to win for them- 
selves a share of the benefits, which 
may or may not be unfair, but which 
were certainly not within the inten- 
tion of the Recovery Act.” 

Confronted with the positive decla- 
ration of the Washington Daily News 
that organized labor has failed to take 
advantage of the opportunities for 
organization given in the National 
Recovery Act and the equally positive 
declaration of the New York Times 
that organized labor has forgotten the 
equities of the situation and been al- 
together too zealous in mobilizing the 
workers in bona fide trade unions, the 
American Federation of Labor is 


quite convinced of its inability to win 
universal approval. 


But one thing is certain. Wherever 
employers continue their unpatriotic 
hostility to legitimate trade unions, 
wherever they impose the notorious 
company union on their employes, 
wherever they attempt to violate the 
labor provisions of either the Presi- 
dent’s blanket agreement or the fair 
competition codes, wherever the 
workers are without the protecting 
fold of the trade union movement, 
there the organizers of the American 
Federation of Labor and its affiliated 
national and international unions will 
be found. In one hand they will carry 
union charters, in the other the right- 
to-organize guarantee of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. With these 
two constructive weapons they will 
carry on an incessant crusade until 
every worker in the United States has 
received the emancipatory message of 
militant trade unionism and been ac- 
corded the right to join a bona fide 
union without interference from em- 
ployers. 

Of course this policy will cause both 
the Washington Daily News and the 
New York Times to weep from emo- 
tions as far apart as the poles of the 
earth, but the American Federation 
of Labor just can’t please everyone. 





The eye of a critic is often, like a 
microscope, made so very fine and 
nice that it discovers the atoms, grains 
and minutest particles without ever 
comprehending the whole, comparing 
the parts, or seeing all at once the har- 
mony.—Shoe Workers. 


























HE National Industrial Recovery Administration is sure going big and 
many workers throughout the country are working hard to not only 
organize into unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, but 
many who have been organized for years are trying hard to build up their 
_loeal unions. We are sure glad to see things this way, because it means just 
that much more happiness for the families of the workers, should good times 
» return, The employers who are always organized for their own best interests 
- just put on more steam and have gone ahead with their organizing work so 
; that they might be in a position to take every advantage of the Act. 
4 Of course, it is but natural that all classes should protect themselves in 
every way possible; and a good strong union is the workers’ only hope either 
in good or bad times. So don’t let up on the good work which has been started 
» in order that after the Recovery Act is over you will have as officers of your 
; union men of your own choice and in order that the Company Union and its 
side partner, the Yellow Dog Contract, may forever remain out of our 


_ American life. 
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: M ANY OF our locals seem to think they must have a code. Well, in any 
place where we must have, we will,.but our best code is the agreement 

each local has with its employers. Said agreements must be kept just the 
~same as they have been in the past. Also remember that the Recovery Act 
does not mean a cut in wages. ‘That was never the plan President Roosevelt 
~had in mind. Of course, we will find employers who never did and never 
- would pay decent: wages or give reasonable hours; on the contrary, doing 
> everything in their power to make the hours as long as possible and the 
> wages as low as possible. You may rest assured, however, that the Recovery 
- Administration in Washington is not going to let them get very far with that 
' kind of a program, no matter who they may be. So don’t become alarmed 
over every little story you hear or read as to what is to become of your wages. 
~ Ninety per cent of our unions have signed wage scales and working conditions 


im and we expect to hold them and better them as time goes on. 
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OW IS the time to help build up and strengthen your local so that it will 

be in a position to withstand any of the shocks which may occur after 
» the Recovery Act has done its duty—and did it well—we hope, That is why 
there are so many employers who would like to have some form of company 
. union, so when business is back and all workers have returned to their jobs 
» they could show their teeth. However, that‘is the time when a good strong 
union should be able to stand the jar, keep what it has won in hours and 
» wages and be in a position to obtain more when the proper time comes. 
’ Just bear in mind that big business interests are always looking ahead for 
» their own benefit, so I would suggest that you take a leaf out of their book 
| of rules and be ready for them when the time comes, as that time will come, 
- whether or not we like it or dislike it. ° 
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INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
of TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS 
STABLEMEN and HELPERS 


of America 


Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 








The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms __ 1.50 apiece 


TF 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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